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Patrick Madan ; 
* 


Exhibiting a Series of the moſt extraordinary Tranſacs 
tions, notorious Villanies, and wonderful Eſcapes, that 
ever happened to one Man. 


Comprizing a Series of Events equally calculated to 
aſtoniſh the Mind; and lead the Heart to Virtue, by 
_ exhibiting the Deformity of Vice, 


With Reflections naturally ariſing from the Subject; and 
Hints, which if attended to, will tend greatly to the 
Suppreſſion of every Species of Theft. 1 
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To the Right Honourable the 
Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and the Members of 
the Houſe of Commons in 
Parliament aſſembled. | 


My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 
G 
F the writer of the following nar- 
rative, did not think it contained 

Tome hints worthy the notice of the 
legiſlature, he would not have pre- 
ſumed to have dedicated it to ſo high 
an authority. | 

Our penal laws have been often 
complained of, as too ſanguinary. 
Perhaps this publication may prove, 
that, in one inſtance at leaſt, they 
have been too lenient. . '” 

It cannot be unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that if pardons for capital of- 


tences were leſs frequent, theſe 
offences 


14.4 
offences would decreaſe: but if I 
conceive aright, theft itſelf might be 
almoſt aboliſhed, if proper attention 
was paid to the education of the 
infant poor. The gibbet is rarely 
burthened with the weight of one, 
who has had the bleſſing of a religious 
and yirtuous education. 

I can truly affert, that the follow- 
ing narrative is not only founded on 


fact, but is fa@':1/eff. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


| Your obedient Servant, 


1 F e. 


HE great number of robberies that 

are daily committed, not only evince 
the ungovernable turpitude of moral evil, but 
at the ſame time alarmingly inform us of the 
inadequacy of our laws to ſuſtain that even 
ſyſtem of government, the defirable end for 
which they were framed. 

When we affirm this, we are under the 
neceflity of adding, that though the preſent 
ſcale of political inſtitutions does not extend 
to an abſolute and intire ſuppreſſion of evil, 
which experience teaches, is beyond the 
power of human wiſdom to perform ; yet it 
muſt readily be acknowledged, that the whole- 


ſome and reſtrictive laws already in force, are 


calculated to accompliſh, infinitely more than 
they do; a melancholy fact this, ſolely origi- 
B nating 


12 1 
nating from the looſe and defective manner 
of carrying many of them into execution; we 
preſume, that whoever will give themſelves 
the trouble of caſting their eyes over the long 
and rigid liſt of penal ſtatutes, will, without 
much diticulty, concur in the propriety of this 
remark, 
Though it is not our province here to ob- 
trude a treatiſe on civil government, nor our 
with to cenſure in the groſs, thoſe intruſted 
with its executive departments; yet to con- 
vince our readers, that what we here venture 
to aſſert, is not mere declamation, and that 
we have ſome grounds for what we have taken 
upon ourſelves to cenſure; we ſhall juſt men- 
tion a few of thoſe abuſes which we truſt will 
be conſidered, as more particularly belonging 
to the ſubje&t we are now preſenting to the 
public, and as having an immediate reference 
to the ſubject matter it contains. 
In a metropolis extenſive as this of Great- 
Britain, where ſuch unremitting temptations 
to diſſipation are hourly preſenting themſelves, 
and ſuch frequent opportunities neceſſarily 
offer to invite the idle to make up the defici- 
encies, their neglect of induſtry has occaſioned, 
by committing depredations on the property 


ot 
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of thoſe who expoſe their various commodities 
to ſale; the magiſtrate ought to be peculiarly 
attegtive to the important truſt with which 
he is\inveſted, and ſee that every officer under 
his direction minutely diſcharges his duty in 
ſuppreſſing every infringement on peace and 
good order, however inſignificant it may, 
in the firſt inſtance, appear. It is an unfor- 
tunate truth, that the attendants on the many 
offices of the police, are totally regardleſs of 
the progreſſive ſteps to prebeminence in vice, 
and hold it far beneath the dignity of their 
profeſſion to ſtoop to the detection of any 
crime of leſs magnitude than a CAPITAL 
OFFENCE : the fact is, when the conviction of 
a culprit is to be followed by a reward, the 
people we are ſpeaking of, are warm in the 
purſuit of ſuſſice; but when nothing is to be 
derived, exceeding in ſubſtance the ſatisfaction 
every good citizen feels on having done his 
duty, villains may, for them, multiply their 
depredations with impunity. 

By this ſhameful neglect of wickedneſs in 
its infant ſtate, novices in goals are nurtured 
into maturity and to this almoſt alone is the 
gallows indebted for the numerous pale vic- 
tims ſhe reccives; which, but for the mild 
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interpoſition of royal clemency, (concerning 
the direction of which, we ſhall ſay ſomething 
hereafter) would be beyond credibility im- 


menſe. A circumſtance which, ſurely merits 


a parliamentary inveſtigation ; for in vain, or 
to little purpoſe, may our miniſters lay plans 
for the external defence of a kingdom, whoſe 
internals are conſtantly on the decay. 

We are happy here in joining with the 
public, in commendation of that ingenious 
member of the lower houſe, who from his 
attention to the regulation of the police, has 
ſhewn that he has as much ſkill in the com- 
plex management of a ſtate, as in the no leſs 
intricate buſineſs of a theatre; and we hope we 
ſhall not be conſidered as heaping on him 
unmerited praiſe, when we ſay he bids as 
fair to be as eminent, in his legiſlative, as he 
deſervedly is in his dramatic capacity. 

As an abuſe, or neglect of our religious 
duties muſt neceſſarily be productive of the 
greateſt prejudice to the ſtate, it is greatly to 
be lamented, that thoſe laws which the pious 
wiſdom of our anceſtors have provided againſt 
the profanation of the Lord's day, are not 
ſtrictly put in force; and our readers we pre- 
ſume, will not think us impertinently di greſſive, 


in 


. 


in turning our thoughts to the bill now in 
agitation in parliament, which may be conſi- 
dered as a ſupplement to thoſe laws, and 
which we hope will meet with the univerſal 
concurrence it juſtly merits. We are ſorry to 
be obliged to ſay, that the zheological and 
Chriſtian meetings, as they are termed, the 
ſuppreſſion of which, the bill has in view, are 
all of them been, in the firſt inſtance, ſet. on 
foot for the intereſted purpoſe of bringing a few 
fix-pences into the pockets of half a dozen 
ſpeakers, by whoſe ſublime oratory they have 
been principally upheld. If this was the only 
miſchief reſulting, perhaps it would be be- 
neath the notice of the legiſlature ; but when 
it is a known fact, that in theſe modern religious 
ſeminaries, a latitude of railing at the ſcriptures 
is uſed, which if it does not ultimately tend to 
their ſubverſion, mult greatly invalidate them 
with the unthinking multitude ; and when it 
is a known fact alſo, that in theſe nurſeries of 
atheiſm, the profligate free-thinker may give 
birth to his dangerous tenets, and by the aids 
of ſophiſtry, bring into diſrepute among fools, 
thoſe divine precepts, by the juſt ſeverity of 
which he knows he cannot ſtand; and that 
the unlightened and illiterate have a right, 


by 
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by virtue of the price they have paid for their 
admiſſion, to inſult all order and decency for 
five minutes (the ſtipulated time to harangue 
without interruption) by arrogantly attempt- 
ing to explain TEX TS which they cannot 
read ;—it certainly will be allowed, they are 
evils which challenge loudly the interpoſition 
of the whole legiſlative body of the kingdom. 

As in a pamphlet of this kind, our aim is 
not only to relate the villainous tranſactions 
of the Hero whoſe life it contains, but to 
afford ſuch hints by which the further pro- 
greſs of his ſucceſſors of the predatory order 
may be impeded; we ſhall make no apology 
for detaining our readers a little longer, before 
we enter into the narrative: and particularly, 
as our intention for ſo doing, is to exemplify 
the ſhameful neglect alluded to in a preceding 
part of it. Our readers muſt recolle& our 
having ſaid, that we did not mean to cenſure 
in the groſs; and there cannot a better oppor- 
tunity offer than the preſent, of doing that 
juſtice to the magiſtrates of Bow-ſtreet, to 
which they are indiſputably intitled. Meſſrs. 
Wright and Addington, brought up under 
the late able magiſtrate Sir John Fielding, 
have a very juſt and comprehenſive knowledge 


of 
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of the reſpectable and important departments 
in which they act; and ſeveral of their people, 
particularly Mr. Bond and Mr. Clark, from 
their vigilant and upright conduct, have not 
only merited the thanks of the public, but 
have very properly received a reward from 
Government, for the uſefulneſs of their 
labours; and have alſo done away that odium 
to their calling, by which, in ſound reaſoning 
and good policy, it never ſhould have ſpeen 
diſgraced : for to aſcribe odium indiſcrimi- 
nately, to ſuch as are dangerouſly employed in 
detecting rogues, and who are principally in- 
ſtrumental in bringing them to condign pu- 
niſhment, is in fact, a ſpecies of abſurd juſti- 
fication of the villains, whoſe views they 
decry. | 
We heartily wiſh we could beſtow the ſame 
coramendation on the whole of the attend- 
ants of the different offices of the police, as 
we have done on that above-mentioned ; but 
we have indiſputable authority for our guide, 
when we aſiert, that many, whoſe names we 
could lay before the public, conſtantly aſſo- 
ciate, and in open day, with rogues of every 
denomination, from the hicl-pocbet to the 
burglar ; and though theſe guardians of the 
Peace 


„ 

b peace are neceſſarily, from the connection, well 
1 informed that their aſſociates have none but 
this vis1BLE method of getting their daily 
bread, they ſuffer them, unleſs ſtimulated by 
| reward, to proceed without moleſtation or 
| reſtraint; but when any of the unhappy 
* wretches in queſtion, weigh, as they them- 
; ſelves emphatically term it, forty, the con- 
| nection drops, and all ties of reciprocal eſteem 
and friendſhip, in a moment vaniſh. The 
poor miſguided culprit, whom a timely check 
1. would have preſerved as an uſeful member of 
ö ſociety, is dragged to priſon, and every poſſible 
exertion made to haſten his ignominious death; 
1n celebration of which, the departed wretch's 
mercileſs detectors, ſet down, to what is among 
| themſelyes technically called a3LooD FEAST. 
3 It is but common juſtice to remark here, in 
behalf of the unhappy priſoner, that as the 
generality of thoſe whoſe office it is to appre- 
. 4 hend thieves, are deſtitute of every principle 
Wo of integrity as well as mercy, too much cir- 
# cumſpection cannot be paid to the evidence, 
| which in criminal matters they ſhall give; 
and the court, and the proſecutor, ſhould be 
peculiarly nice in adopting ſuch ſuggeſtions, 
as their evidence may give birth to: indeed, 
were 
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were their characters out of queſtion, the idea 
of the influence of reward, ought greatly to 


_ invalidate, if not totally deſtroy and render 


null their oaths, unleſs when ſupported by the 

_ creditable teſtimeny of other witneſſes. 
When we aſſerted, that indiſcriminate 
odium ſhould not be aſcribed to the office of 
a THIEF-TAKER, we truſt we were certainly 
right in oar poſition; but we could not be 
underſtood to mean that charaters, ſuch as 
we have juſt mentioned to have exiſtence, 
ſhould paſs unnoticed ; at the ſame time, we 
cannot but heartily recommend, that a regula- 
tion of the abuſes we have laid before the 
public, without the leaſt exaggeration, ſhould 
immediately be ſet on foot: and the only 
effectual method we can adviſe for the accom- 
pliſhment of ſo great and deſirable an 
amendment, for is Government to allow every 
Bench of Juſtices a certain number of men, 
who ſhould be picked at the diſcretion of the 
Juſtices, and who ſhould be paid ſuch ſums 
per week as ſhould be judged adequate to the 
labours they had to perform. Theſe men 
ſhould all of them have good characters, and 
over them ſhould be one, whoſe ſalary ſhould 
exceed the reſt, to ſee that they did their duty. 
| * Theſe 
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Theſe people ſhould never be abel to 


aſſociate with thieves under: any pretext what- 


ever; the dangerandill conſequences of which, 


have been already ſhewn; but they ſhould 


(5 


bring before the Magiſtrate, every perſon they 


ſthould find in actual violation of the peace. 


But as we find much greater difficulty 


in projecting plans forthe management of good 
order, than ih decrying thoſe already in uſe; 
and as we obſerved in the outſet of our per- 
formance, that it was not our province to 


treat at large, a ſubject of ſuch intricacy and 
importance, as the government of a people; 


we ſhall haſten to the particular ſubje& which 


* induced us to take pen in hand; hoping that 
what we have previouſly advanced, will not 


be conſidered as uſeleſs or inapplicable to the 


work in general. 


It has been objected to the lives of ſuch per- 


ſons as have obtruded themſelves on the notice 


of the public, by the enormity of their crimes 


alone, that at the time they give information, 


they become a clue to Bios in iniquity, and 


ſuggeſt to them ſpecies of frauds, which other- 


wiſe they would never have thought of: if 


this was really the caſe, it would be a ſufficient 


reaſon for the ſuppreſſion of every publication 
of 


[- 11. J. 


of the preſent nature; but this objection in 
reality, does not exiſt, and we are | retty cer- 
tain in our aſſertion, when we advance, that 
among the predatory tribe, of which our 
hero was a member, any additional diſcovery 
in their art, in conſequence of the profeſional 
amity and correſpondence, carried on between 
them, ſpreads with too much celerity for 
them to wait for the flow information of 
literal tradition. But admitting for a moment 
the truth of the objection, when it is conſi- 


dered, that, at the time we are developing 


the various artifices daily put in practice, 


to rob the honeſt and ſtrip the unwary, we 
are putting them upon their guard, and aug- 


menting the defence of their property, it 


muſt neceſſarily fall to the ground; firmly 


perſuaded of this truth, we ſhall, without 
further preface or apology, proceed to our 
work, 


PATRICK MADAN, the ſubject of our 
preſent memoirs, owes his birth to a country, 
which, at the time, it 1s notoriouſly known, 
that ſhe produces heroes, or. firſt rate cha- 
rafters of every denomination, ſhe is equally 
remarkable for a looſe, diſorderly, ſavage ſett of 
C2 beings, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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beings, which ſhe annually exports to her 
ſiſter kingdom: he was born of honeſt parents, 
who taught him only to read and write: 
we do not learn that he was bred to any handi- 
craft buſineſs in his native country, nor have 
we ever found that he had any particular rea- 
ſon for abdicating it; unleſs indeed we aſſign, 
the commendable one of bettering his fortune; 
certain it is, that when he firſt paied England 


a viſit, which was as near as we can learn, 


A” re; 
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about fourteen years ſince, he betook himſelf 
to induſtry for ſupport; and as the rage for 
building had not at that time entirely ſubſided, 
he found no difficulty in getting employ as a 
bricklayer's-labourer ; but the low profits of 
the Hod, not*proving adequate to his wiſhes, 
or perhaps his expectations, he gave way to 
the vicious, though not idle ſport of flying blue 
pigeons (that is, ſtealing lead from off the tops 
of houſes) in which ſpecies of theft (inci- 
dental to the proſeſſion,) he became in a ſhort 
time ſo notorious, that no builder would ſuffer 
him to mount a ladder; not as it has been jo- 
coſely obſerved to him, that it was apprehended 
he would great his neck, for ſuch a cataſtrophe 
would only be anticipating the buſineſs of the 


halter, which was at that time ſaid to be im- 


pending 


Wn 


pending over him. In this fituation, our 
hero was reduced to the triple alternative of 
flarving, going for a ſoldier, or commencing 
robber at large. As it may eafily be preſumed 


he did not ſuffer the firſt long to engage his 


conſideration, the ſecond, though for which 
he is by nature framed, as poſſeſſing ſtrength 
and reſolution in a very eminent degree, proved 
as little conformable to his rte as the former; 
therefore by a kind of fatality he was im- 
pelled, having exhauſted choice upon the 
latter, At this period, he was about nineteen 
years of age, poſſeſſing, as juſt above hinted, 
a ſtrength of body, accompanied with the 


moſt daring reſolution, accompliſhments which 


neceſſarily pointed him out as the leader of a 


gang; accordingly, he had no ſooner thrown. 


off all reſtraint, and ſtood in open defiance of 
all law and juſtice, than a number of thieves 


of lefler conſequence gladly haſtened to his 


STANDARD. Having now under his direc- 
tion a little army of deſperadoes, well ſkilled in 
every department of their calling, he would 
ſele& them according to the ſpecies of theft 
he wasgoing upon. Fromour having mentioned 
him as the leader or commander of a gang, 
perhaps ſome of our readers may conclude, 


that 


77. 
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that he aſſumed to himſelf an abſolute power 
over the reſt; and that like OTHER commanaers, 
he took to himſelf more than an equal allow-, 
ance of the plunder they in con} unction made . 


but we can aſſure our readers, that this is not 
the unjuſt practice among t hie ves, who all of 


them agree, that, as the danger and labour in 
acquiring their ſpoils is the ſame to all, that 


the profits ariſing from them ſhould, be equi- 


tably divided; and in fact, for any one to 
cheat the reſt in the diviſion of the profits, is 
not eaſily practicable, as they have all equally 
aceeſs to the perſon who buys the goods they 


have ſtolen. It ſometimes happens (which is 


a very extraordinary circumſtance indeed, that 
one raſcal will take, in the way of trade, advan- 
tage of another; but it as conſtantly follows, 
that he is as generally reprobated for the per- 


dy of his conduct, never loſing fight of that 


adage, which ſays, there is. * honour among 
thieves.” | 

A ſpecies of fraud, in which our hero has 
been very ſucceſsful, is as follows: -he would 
dreſs himſelf in the character of a country 
Eſquire, wearing a drab ſuit of clothes, and 
boots, and carrying a large filver capped 
whip, would fally forth with one or two of 
| 4 his 


N 
LL 
his younger fraternity, and go into a filver- 
ſnſith's or toy-ſhop, appearing as if he had juſt 
come to town with young m2fter, to ſnew him 
the varieties of London; this they would do 
when, the ſhops were firſt opening in the 
morning, as a time on which they found the 
ſhop-keeper leaſt upon his guard; baving 
called for à particular Thew=glaſs, in which 
were depoſited ſome valuable articles, he 
would begin as follows:“ Well, young gentle- 
man, now I have brought you to town, 1 
ſuppoſe you'll put me to a world of expence; 
however, as 1 promiſed you a preſent, I don't 
know that a better opportunity than the preſent 
will offer to perform that promiſe.” Here 
papa and ſor begin to finger the tempt- 
ing articles exhibited by the unthinking ſhop- 
man to their view; after a few tricks of ſlight 
of hand peculiar to tlemſelves, the young 
gentleman affects to reſt his choice upon 


1 | ſome expenſive bauble, and ftrongly ſolicits 


his father to purchaſe it for his uſe. The 
father here demands the price? Which on 

being told, he ſeems to be greatly ſurprized; 
and replies, Indeed, Tom, Ican't lay my money 
out at any ſuch rate; and immediately de- 
ſires, that the ſhow-glaſs or drawer may be 
removed; 


6 ] 


removed; calling at the ſame time for another, 
containing ſomething leſs expenſive. To this 


ſecond glaſs or drawer, the one ſolely con- 


fines his attention, while the other is induſ- 
triouſly purloining the valuable contents of 
the firſt; having perpetrated what they went 


upon, the father pretends to be in haſte, pays 
for ſome trifling article? when out they go, 


pop into a hackney coach that has been 
in waiting for them, and drive away with all 


poſſible expedition to ſome other part of the 
town to play the ſame game. 

Another ſpecies of theft, in which our hero 
has acquired ſums to an incredible amount, 
is, what is profeſſionally termed going upon the 
drag; it conſiſts in the following practice.--- 
Two or three habilitated as countrymen or 
tradeſmen, go from five to thirty miles out 
of town in a ſmall cart, following at a proper 
diſtance ſome country waggon; into which, one 
of the gang contrives to get admittance, and 


aſſiſted by the darkneſs of the night, generally 
accompliſhes his purpoſe; the perſon appoint- 


ed to this office, is uſually a ſhabby look- 
ing boy, who is ſuppoſed, if diſcovered 
by the driver of the waggon, to have got in 
merely to ride. The villain having taken his 
poſt, 


Wor 

poſt, immediately begins to remove ſuch par- 
cels and boxes as he can manage, throwing 
them out at the tail of the waggon ; the which, 
as the cart paſſes, are taken in. Having by 
this method loaded their vehicle with as much 
as it will well carry, they turn about, and 
drive to town without dread or moleſtation. 

Sometimes they effect their purpoſe, by 
following the waggon without entering it; 
and by cutting the faſtenings, find means to 


| {trip from it part of its contents, Waggoners, 


therefore, when they perceive any perſons 
that have followed them for ſome diſtance, 
ſhould be particularly on their guard: a fierce 
dog, or a little boy placed in the tail of the 
waggon, would neceſſarily impede this ſpecies 


of thievery, and conſequently ſecure the pro- 


perty the waggon contains. 
The-following fact carries with it a ſort of 
retributive juſtice, and may certainly de con- 
ſidered as a retaliation for an inſult, and indeed 

an injury received. 10 
One of Madan's female accomplices, led 
by the prevalent curioſity of thEdex, went to 
one of our profound enquirers into futurity, 
to learn if poſſible, what fate had in reſerva- 
tion for her hy/band; on being told in very 
D plain 
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plain terms by honeſt Albumazar, * that his 


line of life was of a very dangerous nature, 
and of a ſtanding exceedingly precarious in- 


deed;” ſhe ran back to him, and with a 
countenance replete with ſorrow, diſcovered 
all ſhe had been made acquainted with; beg- 
ging that he would confine his depredations 
in future, within the extent of petit larceny ; 
adding in a truly pathetic ſtile, that the conjurer 


had further told her, that he could plainly 


diſcern in the unfavourable aſpect of her 
huſband's ruling ſtar, that he would certainly 
make a violent and unexpected exit from this 
life; but in what manner he ſhould die, the 


fates had not determined. 


Madan, as may very well be ſuppoſed, not 
reliſhing this prediction, though a little ſtartled 
at firſt, quickly entered into a firm reſolution 
to be revenged, and to try at the ſame time 
the validity of the fortune-teller's art, in a 
manner, of which, with all his great know- 
ledge in events not yet arrived, he little 
dreamed of. Accordingly, Madan deſired his 
wife to go a ſecond time in ſearch of what 
was to be done to him hereafter, not to mind 
what it coſt her, but to be ſure to keep the 
for FUne= 


1 


1 Fortune- teller as long as poſſible on his pla- 


, | netary reſearches. 

The woman having taken her cue, in 
* _ purſuance of her huſband's injunction, went 
| | in queſt of further knowledge, and was fol- 


lowed by Madan, and one of his compa- 
nions. This was in the duſk of the evening; 
| and the wife having got admittance, after 
waiting a ſeàſonable time, Madan and his con- 
federate, by the aſſiſtance of a picklock-key, 
entered alſo; and while poor Albumazar was 
buſied more than ordinarily in his a#r:al inve- 
ſtigations, totally regardleſs of all terreſtrial 
concerns, they found an opportunity of ſtrip- 
ping him of every thing valuable in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, leaving him only (which indeed they 
could not help) the implements of his trade 
as a conſolation, This ſtory, Madan would 
frequently relate to his companions, exultingly 
remarking at the ſame time, that the pre- 
diction gave him no concern; for that, little 
reliance could be placed on the pretenſions of 

that man's knowledge of future events, that, 
as had been proved, was found to be totally 

ignorant of the preſent, 

Our hero had now gone on for ſome years, 
0 with ſuch ſucceſs as is rarely to be 


D 2 | found 


or the proſpect of the fatal cord. - 
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found in the practice, in which he ſo conſpi- 


cuouſly ſhone; he had not only acquired a 
ſort of reſpect and celebrity among his on 
order, but he had accumulated alſo a very 
conſiderable ſum of money, not being worth 
leſs than between fourteen and ſixteen hundred 


pounds; and happy would it have been for 


him, if at this criſis, he had retroſpectively 
weighed his paſt offences, and ſhrunk from the 
danger of future exploits; but this is a degree 


of virtue, or diſcretion rather, which though 
both common prudence and the extreme hazard 


of his practice dictated, that ſeldom any of the 
fraternity arrive at. 

There ſeems to be, as experience evinces, 
a kind of fatality hanging over them; and 
JUSTICE, as it were, having once been violated 
to a criminal degree, awfully purſues her 


victims, till ſhe has taken ample reſtitution for 
the injuries the has received. This is an 


alarming fact, that ought to engage the ſerious 
attention of ſuch young perſons, whoſe prin- 
ciples may be unſettled ; perhaps, that ninety- 
nine out of an hundred, who have been once 
dipped in the dark depths of iniquity, never 
emerge again, till irreſiſtibly impelled by exile 


As 
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As a ſtriking example, among a thouſand, 
we could give of the truth of our aſſertion, 
we ſhall mention what Lambert Reading faid 
on the occaſion, a man of nearly equal note 
with the ſubject of our preſent memoirs. 
When he was examined fer the offence fer 
which he ſuffered, by Sir John Fielding, that 
worthy magiſtrate told him, that he might 
prepare himſelf for death, for that his time 
was now come; and concluſively obſerved, 
e that as he had run ſo many riſks of his life, 
had been fo long a thief, had been a wit- 


| neſs to ſo many examples of terrific juſtice, 
_ Exhibited in the execution of his own com- 


panions ; and had, as by all accounts, acquired 
large ſums of money, it was a matter of great 
aſtoniſhment, that he had not retreated from 
the enormity of his crimes, and have endea- 
voured to live honeſt.” The unfortunate , 
priſoner replied, * that * had moſt certainly 
ran a long and dangerous career in iniquity; 
that juſtice had overtaken him at laſt; but that 
had he been permitted to have lived to the 
years of Methuſelah, he never ſhould haye 
deſiſted from his pernicious practice: ſaying, 
he had made many efforts while under eaſy 
circumſtances, but in yain ; and adding, that 

it 
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it was his firm belief, that no man who had 
been unhappy enough to eſcape detection 
until he had been ſkilled in the practice of 
thieving, ever left it off, till, like him, they 
were fatally compelled *.“ | 

But to return to Madan, who, as we base 
obſerved, had purſued an uninterrupted courſe 
of iniquity for ſome years; but fortune now 
began to deſert him, and give him up to all 
the horrors unavoidably incidental to his ini- 
quitous courſe of life. 

In the year 1774, we find Madan, who after 
having eſcaped juſtice for a multitude of vari- 
ous robberies he had committed, arraigned at 
the bar of the Old Bailey for a crime of which 
he was totally innocent. The circumſtances 
attending the whole of this ſingular tranſac- 
tion, are worthy of peculiar attention, and 
are as follow : but before we enter into a 
recital of them, we ſhall juſt beg to recal our 
readers to a recollection of a very neceſſary 
hint given a few pages back, viz. In ſpeaking 

| of 


There was a remarkable concatenation of events attend- 

ng the end of this unhappy man, chat are worthy of remem- 
rance: 

Hie committed a burglary on the Monday, was apprehended 

on the Tueſday, was examined on the Wedneſday, and ſent 

to Chelmsford on the Thurſday, was tried and caft on Friday, 

end executed on Saturday. 
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of the conduct of thoſe perſons belonging to 
the different offices of the police, we ſaid, that 
too much circumſpection could not be paid to 
the teſtimony they in criminal matters give; 
and that both the court and the jury, ought 
to be peculiarly nice in adopting any ſuggeſ- 
tions their evidence might give riſe to: we 
may add, that when ſuch perſons have the 
principal management of a capital proſecution, 
which 1s too frequently the caſe, the unfor- 
tunate object of that proſecution, does not 
ſtand vpon a fair trial ; for though he is tried 
by God and his country, he is caſt by thoſe 
who derive an immediate intereſt in his con- 
viction. The propriety of theſe remarks can- 
not be better exemplified, than in what we 
are going to relate, In June 1774, W. 
B. was ſtopped in the City road by 
two footpads, and robbed of a coat and waiſt- 
coat, and about forty ſhillings in money, with 
which the robbers got clear off. B. on 
his return-to town, went to a magiſtrate, 
and gave information of the ſame ; and having 
deſcribed, as accurately as his recollection 
would ſuffer him, the perſons by whom he 
had been robbed, ſome of the magiſtrate's 
people went in ſearch of them, and knowing 

Madan, 
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Madan, they ſeized upon him, with one Mi- 
chael Brannon, and brought them before the 
proſecutor, who depoſed to the identity of their 
perſons. The fatal conſequence that followed, 
was the capital conviction of the parties at the 
Old Bailey. Brannon, who was a principal in the 
fact, was reſpited, and afterwards experienced 
the mildneſs of a conditional pardon to ſerve 
abroad ; and Madan, who was abſolutely in- 
nocent, was ordered for execution; and moſt 
aſſuredly would have ſuffered, but for the 
following extraordinary interpoſition in his 
favour ; in which is evinced, that the very 
dregs of ſociety are not ſo entirely depraved, 
but they are capable, at times, of the moſt ex- 
alted acts of friendſhip. An abandoned fellow, 
one Amos Merrit, who had long been ob- 
noxious to ſociety, for the many daring rob- 
beries he had committed, was the identical 
perſon, who, in conjunction with Brannon, 
had committed the robbery for which Madan 
was unjuſtly about to ſuffer. This circum- 
ſtance being well known to the fraternity at 
large, of whom, as we have before obſerved, 
Madan was a much reſpected member, they 
entered into a reſolution to ſave him in ſpite 
of every impediment that ſhould offer; and 
accord» 
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accordingly had ſeveral meetings on the ocea- 


| fion. The time of execution was now ſwiftly 


approaching, and various methods of extrica- 
tion were propoſed, revolved, and rejected as 
impracticable; time ſtill went on, and no- 
thing lay before this reſpectable aſſembly, but 
the gloomy proſpect of ſeeing their much 
valued friend murdered. In this dilemma, 
poor Madan was viſited by ſome of his com- 
panions, to inform him, with truly aching 
hearts, of the little hopes there were of ef- 
fecting their generous intentions: Madan 
kindly thanked them; and was then heard to 
ſay, that „he wiſhed he had paid more 
regard to the prediction of the fortune-teller, 
who, he was now convinced, muſt have deal- 
ings with the devil, and a deviliſh trick ;” he 
ſaid, © they played him, to hang him for a 
crime of which he was quite innocent.” The 
night preceding the fatal morning, had now 
arrived, when every one of Madan's friends 


_ expreſſed their ſorrow for what they could 


not prevent, and were on the point of break- 
ing up their counſel, as their diferent avoca- 
tions directed; when one of them, an old 
ſtaunch member, ſtarted up, (what we are 
now relating, we can aſſure our readers, is 
| E near 
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near - halts fact) and ſaid, he had hit upon a 
method that would inevitably ſave their 
friend ; a faint gleam of joy, mixed with an 


anxious doubt, was viſible in every face, 


and every one at the ſame time, ſwore they 
would do every thing in their power to effect 
ſo deſirable a purpoſe; ſilence being vocife- 
riouſly called for, the man juſt before men- 
tioned, broke forth as follows : «© My worthy 
palls, we have all of us ſeen a great deal of 
danger ; there is ſcarce one of us, but what 
has worked with Madan, and there is fome of 
us that is here preſent, that knows what it is 
to be knocked down for the crap, without any 
hopes of coming off; now you knows the bloody 
cull, that did him over, muſt have bufft 
home, or he muſt have been turned up. You 
ſee the proſecutor can't come it home a ſecond 
time, therefore Amos Merrit muſt go to the 
place of execution to-morrow morning, and 
own he did the . As I faid before, 
the proſecutor can't ſwear to him, and there 
fore, little or no harm can come of it;“ hav- 
ing finiſhed his harangue, he turned to 
Merrit, and ſwore bitterly, if he did not 
promiſe to comply, he would blow his brains 
out; and actually preſented a loaded piſtol to 

EO his 
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his "OF ; the plan meeting with general 
approbation, the reſt following the example; | 
and Merrit after ſome little heſitation, con- 
ſented to do that which they ſo forcibly re- 
queſted. The aſſembly here broke up, fully 
ſatisfied with the buſineſs they had in part 

accompliſhed. The next morning, which 
was on the 19th of Auguſt, Amos Merrit, in 
purſuance of his promiſe, followed Patrick 
Madan to the place of execution; he was ac= 
companied, on this ſingular occaſion, by two 
of his companions, with whom he had ſpent 
the preceding evening ; they went with him, 
not chuſing to rely ſolely on his promiſe, but 
were determined to ſee, and enforce. every 
tittle it contained. Madan had arrived at the 
fatal tree; and the awful ceremony uſed pre- 
vious to launching theſe unfortunate wretches 
into eternity, was nearly finiſhed, when Mer- 
rit, expreſſing his apprehenſions of the con- 
ſequence of what he was about to do, ſeemed 
to decline what he went upon, and was 
faultering in his reſolution ; hereupon, one of 
his companions drew a knife, and with the 
moſt execrable oaths, ſwore, if he did not 
inſtantly ſtop the execution of Madan, "he 
would run it in his bowels ; this had the de- 
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fired effect, and Merrit, as he afterwards ſaid, 
from a mixture of Play and juſtice, co-operat- | 
ing at the ſame moment, was induced to do 
as he did: he addreſſed himſelf to the under 


-ſheriff, and declared in the moſt ſolemin terms, 


that Madan was innocent of the crime for 
which he was about to ſuffer; and that he 
himſelf was the guilty perſon. Mr. Reynolds, 


the under ſheriff, greatly aſtoniſhed at what 


he heard, deſired Merrit to look at the pri- 
ſoner, and declare the fame aloud; He pro- 


teſted that Madan was innocent, but waver= 


ing, denied, that he himſelf was the guilty 
perſon. Merrit was thereupon taken into 
cuſtody, and Mr. Reynolds was diſpatched by 
order of the Sheriffs, to the Secretary's office, 
to report the extraordinary circumſtance that 
had happened. On having related that which 
Had paſſed, he obtained a reſpite for Madan, 
which was proclaimed amidſt the acclama- 
tions of ſurrounding thouſands; and he was 
re-· conducted to Newgate, accompanied by an 
amazing concourſe of his fellow- creatures, 
who exhibited that virtuous, heart - felt, tu- 
multuous joy, naturally incidental to the 
occaſion, Merrit was taken before Juſtice 
Addington, 1 to whom, he, without heſitation, 

volun- 


1 

voluntarily confeſſed he had committed the 
robbery, for which Madan had been cruelly 
and unjuſtly convicted. Mr. Addington, 
being ſatisfied in what fell from Merrit, 
committed him to take his trial, which ac- 
cordingly took place in the September ſeſſions, 
in the ſame year, when he was acquitted of 
that indictment and another. Merrit ſur- 
vived this but a ſhort time, for we find him 
convicted of burglary, in the December ſeſ- 
ſions following ; and for which, on the 27th 
of that month, he was executed. 

Patrick Madan, was now once more at 
liberty; but inſtead of reflecting properly on 
the miraculous eſcape he had recently ex- 
perienced, ruſhed precipitately again into his 
former practices; ſuch was the raſh conduct, 
the inherent turpitude of this Veteran of the 
predatory order. However, fortunately for 
the public, this hero in iniquity, was not 
permitted to reign long, before he worked 
himſelf into confinement once more. On 
the 2d of February 1775, having been, as 
we imagine, greatly puſhed for money, he 
attempted, between ten and eleven at night, 
to rob a lamp-lighter in Moorfields, who not 
being inclined to give up eaſily what he had 


about 
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„ 
about him, a ſcuffle enſued, in which the 
latter would have been worſted ; but fortu- 
nately for him, the watch came up, ſecured 
Madan, and put him in the watch-houſe, 
which was upon the ſpot. The fooliſh lamp- 


lighter, having loſt nothing, and not being 
inclined to give himſelf the trouble of prefe- 
cuting, went away. Some of Madan's com- 


panions, who were upon the look-out, ſaw the 


| diſaſter of their friend, went immediately to 


an houſe in Golden Lane, where many others 


were carrouſing over their ill-gotten treaſure, 


and informed them of the late occurrence. 

Fifty of theſe deſperadoes were collected 
in leſs than twenty minutes; and ſallying 
forth, armed with piſtols, cutlaces, and other 
deſperate weapons, they went immediately 
to the watch-houſe, and demanded the pri- 
ſoner. On being refuſed, - they ruſhed in, 
wounded the watchmen; and after having 
nearly demoliſhed the watch-houſe, and rob- 
bed the conſtable, bore their companion tri- 
umphantly away. 

This was too flagrant a ala of the 


peace, to be permitted to paſs with impunity. 


Accordingly, the moſt diligent ſearch was 
made after this formidable banditti, and ſe- 
veral 


. 
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veral of tim were quickly apprehended ; and 
among others, was Patrick Madan, at 
whoſe inſtance the riot had been ſet on foot. 

Theſe daring diſturbers of the peace, were 
tried for their offence in the April following, 
at Hicks's-Hall ; found guilty, and condemned 
as follows: John Taylor, James Nimmy, 
and William Hatchman, to be imprifoned 
ſeven years in Newgate ; John Morris, Joſeph 
Hawes, Abraham Iſaacs, Arthur Levi, John 
Leroſſe, Joſeph Ephraims, Thomas Hatch- 
man, and Moſes Rebus, to five years impri- 
ſonment; Patrick Madan, was ſentenced alſo 
to five years impriſonment in the ſaid goal; 
and Edward Oliver, to be impriſoned three 
years. They were conducted from Newgate 
to Hicks's-Hall, by a ftrong party of the 
guards, who attended during their trials, and 
then re- conducted them to priſon. 

They all begged hard for tranſportation ; 
but this was thought by the court anindul- 


- gence of too lenient a nature, to be granted 


to ſuch daring and formidable wretches; as 
every one of theſe people had experienced the 
ſeverity of confinement, and ſome of them 


had been tranſported previous to this circum- 


ſtance; it may eaſily be inferred, that no 
| ſentence 
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ſentence on this ſide death, could mog ſeverely 


puniſh them than confinement. 

We have now brought our Hero, within 
the confines of Newgate a ſecond time; from 
which place he could not have formed any 
probable method of extricating himſelf, but 
by breaking gaol; accordingly, not reliſning 
his coercive ſtate, we find, that in concert 
with the reſt of the priſoners, he attempted 


to do this; and would have effected his pur- 


poſe, but for the aſſiſtance afforded the keeper 
by ſome of the butchers in Fleet Market; 
in the ſcuffle, Madan was very near loſing his 
life ; he received a terrible wound given by a 
hanger, and had a loaded piſtol put to his 
head by Mr. Akerman. This ſpirited con- 
duct of the keeper, had the deſired effect; 
and his ferocity became quickly ſoftened into 
quietude : he had now heavier irons put on, 
and was thrown into the cells, where he re- 


mained, till he was ſufficiently puniſhed for 


the daringneſs of his attempt. We do not 
find that any thing further tranſpired, relative 
to the conduct of Madan, from this period, 
until within one day of the expiration of the 
5 years, the time allotted for his confine- 
ment, when he was brought before the ma- 

Sent giſtrates 
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giſtrates of Bow-ſtreet, charged with having 
committed a robbery in New-Priſon, with 
one Joe the Baker, to which place he had 
been removed : he took his trial for the ſame, 
but the evidence adduced in ſupport of this 


charge, (the ſingle teſtimony of the proſecu- 


tor) being conſidered as vague, and in conclu- 
five, he was acquitted ; ; and the Judge at the 
ſame time reprehended the proſecutor. 

Madan, once more regained his liberty; 
this was in May 1780, but he held it only 
for a ſhort time ; for in December, in the 
ſame year, we find him ſtanding at the bar of 
the Old Baily; charged, in company with 
two boys, with two capital offences; the one 
for robbing a Mr. Swadle, of 27 pair of ſilkæ 


ſtockings, value 12 pounds; the other for rob- 


bing Mr. Story of 4 gold watch-chains, value 


20 pounds, ten garnet rings, value 50 ſhillings, 
&c, Of the firſt, he was quickly acquitted 
for want of evidence; and was found as 
quickly guilty of the ſecond, for the want of 
character; for it is beyond a doubt, that no 
man, (as he expreſſed himſelf, when he re- 
ceived ſentence) would have been found 
guilly death, upon the flender adduction of 
facts, which led to the eſtabliſhment of his 


F--2 _ conviction. 
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conviction. All London now expected poor 
Madan's execution, and concluded, that irre- 
vocable deſtruction would fall on that culprit, 
who had been once reſpited at the gallows: but 
the Privy Council having reinveſtigated his caſe; 
his Majeſty, with that humanity, which is 
his diſtinguithed characteriſtic, mildly thought 
proper to ſoften the rigour of his ſevere 
ſentence, and ſnatch him once more from an 
impending ignominious fate; ſhewing this 
mercy, on condition of his ſerving in Africa 
for the remainder of his life. 

We are heartily ſorry in being obliged to 
add, that Madan has not conducted himſelf 
at all in a manner ſuitable to the important 
benefit fo graciouſly beſtowed. As the par- 
ticulars of the late riots in Savoy have been 
circumſtantially related in the public prints, 
we think it unneceſſary to mention any thing 
further, than what has immediate connection 
with our work : viz. that in the riot, in 
which Madan, as has been depoſed, took a 
very active part: three of the prifoners were 
killed by the ſoldiery, before the reſt could 
be quelled. | 

We have now ' finiſhed our account of 
Patrick Madan ; and it is but common juſtice 

| to 


1 35 f 
to remark, that he has been mote conſpicuous 
in an extraordinary interpoſition of Divine 


providence in his favour, and an ungovern- 


able impatience when under confinement, 
than for any remarkable or daring robberies 
and we truſt, that our readers will agree with 
us, when we aſſert, that his celebrity will 
greatly leſſen, when his actions come to be 


put in competition with a Sheppard, a Turpin, 


or a Colonel Fack. 
| 


Our readers will recolle&, that we promiſed in the courſe 
of this work, to ſay ſomething om the direction of 
1 clemency ; but on reviewing the ſubject, we found it 
to be of too ample and delicate a nature for the limits pre- 
ſcribed in this pamphlet, which we truſt will be conſidered as 
a ſufficient apology for our omitting to ſay any thing upon 
that head at preſent; but we have reſerved our thoughts on 
this ſubject, to furniſh materials for a future publication. 
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